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A Brief Statement of the Rise and Progress of 
the Testimony of the Religious Society o 
Friends, against Slavery and the Slave- 
trade. 

(Continued from page 411.) 


In the Eighth month, 1779, a committee 
of Chester Quarterly Meeting report “that 
considerable progress has been made in as- 
sisting and advising such negroes as have been 
restored to freedom; and are continued to 
give them their advice on all occasions ; par- 


were continued in their service, after they 
came of age; after divers times deliberating 
thereon, Friends to whose care such cases 
had been referred, advised that the sums should 
be ascertained by indifferent persons; and 
one of the negroes being deceased, the sum 
adjudged due in that case, should be divided 
and paid to the next of kin, as in cases of in- 


| testates” estates; Waich advice the Friends 


uuave readily accepted, and have token man. 
sures to carry into effect.” 

In Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, a com- 
mittee was kept steadily under appointment 
for several years to assist in manumissions, 
and in the education of the negro children. 
Religious meetings were frequently held for 
the people of colour ; and Haddonfield Month- 
ly Meeting raised on one occasion £131, for 
the education of negro children. 

In Salem Monthly Meeting, frequent meet- 
ings of worship for the people of colour were 
held by direction of the monthly meeting; 
funds were raised for the education of their 
children, and committees appointed in the dif- 


ticularly to instruct them in the principles of| ferent meetings to provide books, place the 


the Christian religion, and the pious educa- 
tion of their children,” &c. 

In the Second month, 1789, the same meet- 
ing says, “ the consideration of the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the Africans, and the 
necessary instruction of their offspring being 
now resumed, and after some time spent 
thereon, it is closely recommended “t& our 
several monthly mentings to pay due attention 
to the advice of the Yearly Meeting on this 
subject, and proceed as strength may be afford- 
ed, in looking after them in their several hab- 
itations by a religious visit; giving them such 
counsel as their situation may require,” &c. 

In the Eighth month, 1798, the monthly 
meeting of Concord, (a branch of Chester 
now Concord Quarterly Meeting,) reported 
that a visit had been paid to nearly all the 
families of the black people, as well as to 
some single persons of the same colour, re- 
siding within the limits of their meeting, 
ittee, to a good degree of satisfac- 









of Burlington Quarterly Meet- 
} Same care in appointing com- 
gious meetings. As a speci- 
‘Minutes; “ several of the com- 
mittee appointed to attend the meeting at 
Crosswicks for the religious benefit of the 
black people, report their attendance, and that 
the meeting was large, satisfactory and encou- 
raging.” ‘The same minute provides for the 
appointing of other meetings of the same cha- 
racter. In the Eighth month, 1785, “one 
meeting informs that two Friends having each 
set aslave at liberty, expressed a desire to 
make a proper allowance for the time they 


children at school, to visit the schools, and in- 
spect their conduct and improvement. 
Meetings for Divine worship were regular- 
ly held for people of colour, at least once in 
three months, under the direction of the 
monthly meetings of Friends in Philadelphia ; 
and schools were also established at which 
their children were gratuitously instructed in 
useful learning. One of these, originally in- 
stituted by Anthony Benezet, is now in opera- 
tion in the city of Philadelphia, and has been 
continued under the care of one of the month- 
ly meetings of Friends of that city, and sup- 
ported by funds derived from the voluntary 
contributions of the members, and from lega- 


cies and bequests, yielding an income of about | slaves, and keep them term of life ?” 


$1000 per annum. The average number of 
pupils is about sixty-eight of both sexes. 
While the Society was thus performing its 
duty to the free people of colour, within its 
own limits, a concern began to spread for the 
extinction of the slave trade and slavery itself ; 
and from this time forward memorials and 
remonstrances on these subjects were repeat- 


edly laid before persons in power and the pub- | 


lic at large. The first notice of this extended 
concern which occurs on the records of the 
Yearly Meeting, is contained in the following 
minutes, 1785, 1786, 1787. 

* Some lively, instructive remarks were 


made, on what appears further becoming a | 


right concern for promoting justice being done 


to the African race, as well as their instruc- | 


tion in the principles of Truth; and faithfully 
labouring to improve every opportunity for 


urging to those in power, the moral and Chris- | 


tian necessity of suppressing the cruel traffic 





in those afflicted people, so grossly unchris- 
tian, and reproachful to humanity.” 

“ The deeply affecting concern on account’ 
of the continued traffic in some parts of this 
continent in the persons of our fellow-men, the 
people of Africa, afresh reviving, and the 
minds of many Friends being warmly animat- 
ed with a sense of its interesting import ; it is 
renewedly and with much earnestness recom- 


the “Meeting tor “Sullerings; that” no ‘proper 
means may be omitted, nor any opportunity 
lost, whereby the testimony of Truth in this 
matter may be advanced, and the cause of 
mercy and equity promoted and strengthened 
in the minds of men generally.” 

“On a renewed consideration of the iniqui- 
ty of the slave trade, it is afresh recommended 
to the watchful attention of our Meeting for 
Sufferings in particular, and to Friends indi- 
vidually, that no opportunity be lost of dis- 
couraging the unrighteous business, and man- 
ifesting to the world, the religious ground of 
our Christian testimony against this public 
wickedness.” 

The history of the abolition of slavery with- 
in the limits of New England Yearly Meeting, 
is marked with the same features of cautious, 
yet steady perseverance, which are traceable 
in the foregoing narrative. In its earlier 
stages, it follows, at an interval of a few years, 
the course pursued with us; while the hold- 
ing of slaves was there made a disownable 
offence, five or six years before it was so re- 
garded in Pennsylvania. 

The earliest notice on the subject, is a query 
sent in the Second month, 1716, by the month- 
ly meeting of Dartmouth to Rhode Island 
Quarterly meeting, asking “ whether it be 
agreeable to Truth, for Friends to purchase 
This 
was referred for consideration to the different 
monthly meetings composing that quarter- 

ly meeting. Nantucket Monthly Meeting 

| promptly decided by a minute of Ninth month, 
| 1716, as the sense and judgment of that meet- 
‘ing, “ that it was not agreeable to Truth for 
| Friends to purchase slaves, and keep them 
term of life ;” Dartmouth, “ that the buying 
and selling of slaves is inconsistent with 
| Truth ;” some others “ that no more slaves be 
brought from foreign parts,” &c. The sub- 
| ject was brought by Rhode Island Quarterly 
Meeting before the Yearly Meeting of 1717, 
| which notices, “ that a weighty concern rested 
on the minds of Friends on account of import- 
ing and keeping slaves,” but made no decisive 
minute on the subject. 

Although it is evident from the result, that 
‘the concern on this subject was spreading 
among Friends, throughout the Yearly Meet- 
| ing, no further notice of it occurs on the min- 
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utes till the year 1760, excepting a short min-| worship; and give such as are young, so|}recommended to the quarterly meetings to 


ute of the year 1727, censuring the practice 
“ of importing negroes from their native coun- 
try and relations.” In 1760, the discipline 
was revised, and the following passage, taken 
from the printed epistle of the London Yearly 
Meeting of 1758, was incorporated into it. 
“ We fervently warn all in profession with 
us, that they carefully avoid being any way 
concerned in reaping the unrighteous profits 
of that iniquitous practice of dealing in negroes 
and other slaves; whereby in the original 
purchase, one man selleth another as he does 
the beast that perishes, without any better 
pretension to a property in him than that of 
superior force, in direct violation of the gos- 
pel rule, which teaches every one to do as 
they would be done by, and to do good unto 
all; being the reverse of that covetous dispo- 

SOF ighorant people to perpetuate their sa. 
vage wars, in order to supply the demands of 
this most unnatural traflic, whereby great 
numbers of mankind, free by nature, are sub- 
jected to inextricable bondage; and which 
hath often been observed to fill their posses- 
sors with haughtinessand tyranny, luxury and 
barbarity ; corrupting the minds and debasing 
the morals of their children, to the unspeaka- 
ble prejudice of religion and virtue, and the 
exclusion of that holy spirit of universal love, 
meekness and charity, which is the unchange- 
able nature, and the glory of true Christianity. 
We, therefore, can do no less than with the 
greatest earnestness impress it upon Friends 
every where, that they endeavour to keep 
their hands clear of this unrighteous gain of 

on. 

In the same year the following query 
was adopted, “Are Friends clear of import- 
ing negroes, or buying them when imported ; 
and do they use those well, where they are 
possessed by inheritance or otherwise ; endea- 
vouring to train them up in the principles of 
religion ?” 

Nine years afterwards (1769,) the Friends 
of Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting, being 
uneasy with this query, which allowed of the 
holding of slaves, called the attention of the 
Yearly Meeting to the subject. ‘The applica- 
tion was referred to a committee, who report- 
ed, “that having met, and entered into a 
solemn consideration of the subject, they were 
of the mind that a.useful alteration might be 
made in the query referred to; yet apprehend- 
ing some further Christian endeavours in 
labouring with such who continue in posses- 
sion of slaves ghould be first promoted, by 
which means the eyes of Friends may be more 
clearly opened to behold the iniquity of the 
practice of detaining our fellow creatures in 
bondage, and a disposition to set such free 
who are arrived to mature age ; and when the 
labour is performed and report made to the 
meeting, the meeting may be better capable 
of determining what further step to take in 
this affair, which hath given so much concern 
to faithful Friends: and that in the mean time 
it should be enforced upon Friends that have 
them in possession, to treat them with tender- 
ness; impress God’s fear on their minds; 
promote their attending places of religious 
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much learning, that they may be capable of 
reading.” ‘Ihis report was adopted by the 
meeting, and a large committee appointed to 
*‘yisit such Friends throughout the Yearly 
Meeting, as are concerned in keeping slaves, 
and endeavour to persuade them from the 
practice.” 

The next year (1770,) the following query 
was incorporated into the discipline, “ Are 
Friends clear of importing, buying, or any 
ways disposing of negroes or slaves; and do 
they use those well who are under their care, 
and not in circumstances, through nonage or 
incapacity, to be set at liberty ? And do they 
give those that are young such an education 
as becomes Christians; and are the others 
encouraged in a religious and virtuous life? 
And are all set at liberty that aro of a » Ca- 
pacity,.and ability snitable for freedom?” "The 
subordinate meetings were directed by minute 
to take due care that this query be complied 
with. 

The next year the committee of 1769, re- 
ported that they had completed their service, 
“and that their visits mostly seemed to be 
kindly accepted. Some Friends manifested a 
disposition to set such at liberty as were suit- 
able ; some others not having so clear a sight 
of such an unreasonable servitude as could be 
desired, were unwilling to comply with the 
advice given them at present, yet seemed, wil- 
ling to take it into consideration; a few others 
manifested a disposition to keep them in con- 
tinued bondage.” 

It is stated in the epistle to London Yearly 
Meeting of the year 1772, that a few Friends 
had freed their slaves from bondage, but that 
others “ have been so reluctant thereto that 
they have been disowned for not complying 
with the advice of this meeting.” 

In 1773, the following minute was made, 
“It is our sense and jndgment, that Truth 
not only requires the young of capacity and 
ability, but likewise the aged and impotent, 
and also all in a state of infancy and nonage 
among Friends to be discharged and set free 
from a state of slavery, that we do no more 
claim property in the human race, as we do 
in the brutes that perish.” 

It appears by the epistles that the subject 
was weightily before the Yearly Meeting in 
1774, 1775 and 1776; and in 1777 a com- 
mittee was appointed to aid subordinate meet- 
ings in labouring with individuals for effecting 
the discharge of all who were held in bon- 
dage. ‘This committee reported the next 
year that most of the slaves were manumitted 
in the presence of the committee; and that 
encouragement was given to hope that all 
would be set at liberty. In 1782, the Yearly 
Meeting states, “we know not but all the 
members of this meeting are clear of that ini- 
quitous practice of holding or dealing with 
mankind as slaves.” 

The object for which Friends had so long 
and patiently laboured, being thus attained, a 
concern was introduced into the Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1783, for a proper and equitable settle- 
ment for their past services, between our 
members who had owned and manumitted 
slaves, and those so manumitted ; and it was 


appoint committees to labour for the accom- 

| plishment of this object ; “and also to encou- 
rage those who have been held as slaves ina 
religious and virtuous life.” 


(To be continued.) 


CRETINISM IN SWITZERLAND. 


Among the mountains, and in some of the 
valleys of Switzerland, where nature has been 
lavish of her picturesque beauties, the charms 
of the country are frequently defaced by the 
spectacle of an odious form of disease, known 
by the name of cretinism. There are some 
doubts as to the origin of the term cretin, but 
its most probable etymology is from the old 
Italian word cretira, signifying a poor crea- 
ture ; none at least could be more appropri- 
ate im ite application, for no animated being 
is so truly an object of compassion as a cretin. 

There are, however, varieties in cretinism. 
Its worst form is that of pure idiocy; next, 
deafness and dumbness: third, that species of 
bodily weakness common to Albinos, in which 
the hair and skin are pure white, and the eyes 
so weak, that they cannot endure the full light 
of the day ; and the fourth is that of goitre, or 

| swelling in the neck. This last, or simple 

form, is so common in some parts of Switzer- 
land, that few of the country people are seen 
without it to a lesser or greater extent, par- 
ticularly females. One day, in walking through 
the public market at Lausanne, where some 
thousands of peasantry were ranged along the 
sides of the narrow steep streets, exposing his 
or her small stock of articles for sale, we no- 
ticed that almost nine out of every ten women 
had a protuberance not unlike a partially 
swollen bag on her sun-burnt neck. It did 
not appear on this or any other occasion, how- 
ever, that the goitre was either inconvenient 
or detrimental to general health, although 
certainly an indication of disease. Yet it is 
melancholy to observe such a deformity, espe- 
cially when associated with a beautiful person 
in other respects, or when just showing itself 
in an early stage on the fair neck of a delicate 
and happy child, unconscious of its fate. 

What is the cause of cretinism in its more 
virulent as well as its least troublesome forms, 
has often been asked, and never very satisfac- 
torily answered. It evidently is peculiar to 
certain parts of the country ; yet it also occurs 
in districts not generally affected, in which 
case, it is said to be accidental. In very 
many instances it appears to be hereditary, 
and we are strongly inclined t hat, 
like the natural idiocy in the 
towns and villages, it is radica’ 
poor sort of living, accompani 
tion to the proper ventilation 
cleanliness, and other sanitary p 
perhaps, we might add, the want of any amuse- 
ment or mental exhilaration ; for many of the 
Swiss, like the rural Scotch, endure, on the 
whole, a sour, pinched,.and monotonous ex- 
istence. The cretins whom we observed in 
some of the Swiss glens were usually small 
deformed masses of humanity, preternatural 
and horrible in aspect, placed at the doors of 
wooden huts, destitute of chimneys, and less 
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ey 
comfortable than an English pig-stye. That the beginning of my plan, no great results| that the strongest means were needed to make 
a want of those things which nature demands can be expected, although we can already |them act in any degree. Several of the chil- 
for her due development is very much the see a decided improvement in the children.|dren weré ranged round a table, in chairs 
cause of at least the idiotic species of cretin- It is therefore to be hoped that through the |furmed to support those who could not other- 
ism, seems to be proved by a humane writer interest now awakened in different parts of | wise sit upright; in nearly all there were evi- 
on the subject, Dr. William Twining, whose Europe, this source of misery may be inquir- | dent signs of their fearful malady, and the dull 
pamphlet is before us.* This gentleman ed into and relieved. ‘To this end the Abden- | hopeless look of almost perfect idiocy—On a 
visited Switzerland in the autumn of last year, berg will contribute its humble mite; and I|bed on one side of the room lay one poor 
and having his attention attracted to cretinism,|myself will dedicate my life and all my pow-|creature who was too great a sufferer to be 
gathered a number of particulars regarding it, ers to this sadly-neglected class of mankind, | yet able to join in the instruction which the 
and now gives us the pleasing information, and, regardless of all difficulties, will strive | others were receiving. As this one, who was 





that plans are afoot in several cantons for to realize the wish, which day and night is|three years of age, exhibited cretinism in its 


searching into the causes of, and, if possible, the continual subject of my thoughts.” 
reducing the evil—plans which ought long| The institution is thus described. It is situ- 
ago to have been matured and executed by the ated “ in the canton of Berne, where Dr. Gug- 
Swiss confederacy. 'genbuhl! has purchased a cottage, as well as a 
The most interesting part of Dr. Twining’s piece of land around it. The institution, it 
pamphlet is an account of an institution for is true, does not at present possess the advan- 
the cure of cretinism on the Abdenberg moun- tages which it needs, the accommodations be- 
tain, near Interlacken, conducted by Dr. Gug-| ing quite inadequate even for the present num- 
genbuhl, an extraordinary enthusiast in the ber, which is eleven, and the nature of the 
cause. Dr. Guggenbuhl, as we are here in-) building prevents all proper ventilation. The 
formed, is a native of the canton of Zurich, | situation, however, is most favourable, from 
whence, after completing his medical studies, | the purity of the air, and the excellence of the 
he set out to explore the higher range of the | springs. It is also 3600 feet above the level 
Swiss Alps. “ It was not, however,” proceeds |of the sea, an elevation greater by a thousand 
Dr. ‘Twining, “ till an epidemic fever prevail-| feet than that of any part where cretinism is 
ed in 1836, that, having completed his studies,,endemic. 1n summer the air is more invigo- 
he visited a large district of the Alps, in order| rating than in the valley, and in winter it is 
to ascertain its causes and prevalence. He| warmer, as the rays of the sun reach it soon- 
then became so strongly impressed with the|er, and leave it later, and the south winds 
wretchedness of the inhabitants of the valleys, | from Italy lessen the intensity of the cold. It 
where cretinism was endemic, that he deter-|is also free from any malaria, as well as from 
mined to devote all his means, time, and|every cause of cretinism, as far as relates to 
thoughts, to ameliorating their condition. Inj|climate. It is hoped, therefore, that in the 
order to learn the true character of the cre-| present year funds may be raised to enable 
tins, he at first selected the small retired val-| Dr. Guggenbuhl to carry out his plan of erect- 
ley of Sernf, in the canton Glarus, where he jing a stone building, suited to the purposes of 
resided two years as a physician amongst|an hospital, and large enough to receive fifty 

them. Having thus well studied cretinism as|or sixty patients.” 

a disease, he travelled in a very mountajnous| Dr. Twining visited the institution, though 
part of Switzerland, to ascertain its prevalence | not without toil in ascending. “ ‘The greater 
and localities. From this time the subject/part of the way is through fir forests, which 
took evetistronger possession of his mind, and| generally exclude all view, but occasionally 
the idea weighed heavily on him, that this| allow delightful glimpses of the lakes of Thun 
numerous and miserable class of beings, who|and Brienz. Nearly at the summit of the 
filled the valleys, was left to sink deeper in| mountain, we came to an open space of grass 
their misery without one effort being made to} land, and then saw the small chalet, the scene 
help them. It was then that Dr. Guggenbubl| of Dr. Guggenbuhl’s benevolent labours. It 
resolved to apply for support to the Swiss| is difficult to imagine a more lovely spot, or a 
Association for the advancement of science,| view more exquisite, than that which was pre- 
and the result was most favourable to his|sented to us. The glorious chain of snow 
wishes. mountains, the Eigher, Monch, and Jungfrau, 
At a meeting of the members of this society, | are there seen in all their grandeur, whilst far 
sheld at Freyburg in 1840, consisting of pro-| beneath lie the lake of Brienz and the green 
fessors, medical men, and the clergy, it was| valley of Interlacken. On entering the hum- 
resolved to procure a statistical report of the| ble chalet, the scene was most impressive. 
preva’ of cretinism throughout Switzer-|Our visit was unexpected, and we fourid Dr. 
land, at a meeting of the scientific} Guggenbuhl engaged in instructing his little 
socie’ Zurich, it was determined to bring| patients. His fatherly smile and the kind 
the t, as one of great national inter-| manner of his assistant, were not lost even on 
est, before the government at Berne; and|these scarcely human beings, for several 
ultimately the sum of 600 Swiss francs was| would look up with an expression of happi- 
given in aid of Dr. Guggenbuhl’s establish-|ness. A more strange or more interesting 
ment. school-room was never seen; to watch the 
The following is an extract from a letter | familiar process by which we all unconsciously 
written by Dr. Guggenbuh! in 1840, soon afier|learn to speak in infancy, here adopted to 
the commencement of his undertakings He}|teach children of any age under six, system- 
says, “ Only two months having elapsed since |atically and with effort was.a matter of deep 
~ interest. Here indeed, was a task of real dif- 
ficulty, as the organs, far from being ready 
and eager to receive impressions, were so dull 


































*Some account of Cretinism. By William Twining, 
M. D., London: Parker, 1843. 

















highest degree, a description of her state may 
not be inappropriate. She was wrapt in a 
cloth, so that her face only was visible. The 
lids of the eyes were constantly quivering, and 
the eyes rolling; the tongue large, and so 
swollen, that the saliva was running from her 
mouth, and all her limbs were moving convul- 
sively. So dreadful a sight could scarcely be 
imagined—a human being devoid not only of 
all which characterizes a rational creature, 
but even a healthy brute animal ; and yet even 
she is improving, so that the day will come, 
whether it be a year or even two years dis- 
tant, when she will know the biessings of 
health and knowledge. 

The ear is the first organ to be aroused 
from its state of apathy or slumber ; and this 
is effected by compressing the sound through 
atube intotheear. The child is then taught 
to perform with its mouth the motion, which is 
required to express the sound, and so to con- 
nect the sound itself with the mode of expres- 
sing it, which is by degrees attained ; and 
thus it passes through the vowels. In order 
to bring other organs into play, tlre letters are 
carved ont in wood, and they then learn to 
connect these with the sounds according as 
the organs of touch or sight are developed. 
Gradually, by this method they form words, 
which they utter. When all thie is well ac- 
quired, the common utensils, as knives, forks, 
or spoons, are painted, and the instruments 
laid before them ; and thus they learn not only 
to distinguish them, but to place them on their 
pictures. Sometimes when this process does 
not avail to fix the sight on an Sbject, marks 
or letters are figured with phosphorus on the 
walls of the room and then the instruction be- 
gins ; in winter, after sunset, and in summer 
in a darkened room. And this method often 
proves effectual, when others fail.. Smell and 
taste also need developement, as many would 
swallow whatever was placed in the mouth; 
and would pay no attention to any odour.— 
When the hour of instruction closed, came 
that of amusement, and here the doctor’s kind 
manner was equally conspicuousy whether the 
child was swinging, playing with a doll, or 
beating a drum, or still sitting unconscious of 
all around it. Day and night, the sole thought 
of this zealous and benevolent man, is the hap- 
piness and improvement of these poor crea- 
tures; in him they have at once a father, 
teacher and. physician, well qualified by natu- 
ral disggsition and acquired attainments to act 
in all Tose characters. 

As this malady affects the body as well 
as the mind, Dr. Guggenbuhl devotes all 
the earlier part of the time that the cretin is 
in the establishment fo strengthening the body, 
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knowing how much the mind is dependent on 
it. The pure invigorating air, judicious food, 
and cold baths, or frictions to stremgthen the 
limbs, soon induce an entire change in the 
whole being. As soon as the organs begin to 


ithe child thoroughly understands what it is 
for; and that it is to restrain him from conduct, 
| which, if persisted in, will make him forever 
unhappy. 

It should always be accompanied with a 


assume the normal state, the development of| good moral Jesson. ‘There must be line upon 


the intellectual faculties commences ; and here 
is the greatest difficulty, but still the most im- 
portant part of the task. — Ober, who had 
accompanied us, had seen the poor sufferers 
at the time of their admission, and was there- 
fore able to make us duly appreciate the vast 
change that had taken place ; so great, indeed, 
that had I not known how fully I could depend 


line, and precept upon precept, to educate 
children as they should be educated, and 
|‘ train them up in the way they should go.” 
| It is to be feared that children are sometimes 
punished in school for a different motive, than 
a wish to do them good. It is to be feared 
that teachers, for various causes, sometimes 
feel an enmity towards some one or more of 





on him as a witness, I must have doubted such | their scholars, and indulge in rancor and re- 


a wonderful improvement.” 


sentment for the purpose of retaliation and 


In corroboration of these general state-|revenge. This is wrong in the extreme ; and 
ments, Dr. Twining mentions several remark-|such men are not fit to be entrusted with the 
able cases of cure, and in conclusion pleads|care of schools. ‘They need, at least, to be 


strongly for assistance to Dr. Guggenbubl in 


morally educated, before they attempt to edu- 


his philanthropic and self-denying labours.|cate children. They need to acquire self- 
When was it that wealthy England, with all|command, and learn to control themselves 
the too heavy demands on its sympathy, turn- | before they undertake to govern others. 


ed a deaf ear to the cry of foreign distress ! 


—Foreign Journal. 
= 
For “ The Friend.” 


To the teacher, however, but little may be 
said ; because, if he be competent to the task, 
he will perform it well without much instruc- 
tion; if he neither know nor care what his 





SCHOOLS. duty is, all that can be said to him will be of 
I can hardly forbear to indulge myself in a |little avail. But there are evils connected 
few remarks upon our schools; because I be- | with the school, which belong to the misman- 
lieve that upon the management of these |agement of parents, and which the teacher, 
depend much of the present and future well- | however well qualified, and well disposed he 
being of our children. Owing to situation | may be, cannot possibly prevent, unless he can 
and circumstances, during the days of my |effect a reformation in the hearts of the pa- 
boyhood, my privilege for attending school | rents. 
was very limited, and, consequently, l labour| Upon parents the call is loud and impera- 
under the many disadvantages that always|tive, to remove every obstruction to the 
attend the want of a good education ; yet the | school that lies within their power, and put 
school is to me a pleasing subject. It is a | forth the whole of their influence for its imme- 
subject in which the duty of every parent is|diate amelioration. We are too apt, in se- 
concerned, and must be deeply interesting to | lecting a teacher, to overlook the most essen- 
all those who are fond of yirtue and piety. | tial qualifications, and choose one who demands 
Although, from the little experience which I|a small compensation for his services. And 
have had in the management of children, I| when we have obtained one, a portion of us, 
believe that.a rule which will answer for the | at least, are almost sure to be dissatisfied with 
government of all, cannot be previously laid | him; and while we continue to send our chil- 
down, yet I have thought, that the practice |dren, and partly submit them to his control 
which is generally followed in the government | when they are in school, we allow ourselves 
of our country schools, might be materially |to comment freely upon his failings in their 
better than it now is. The faithful teacher, | presence. We tell them that some of his 
who understands his duty, will first make |commands are unlawful, and may not be 
himself acquainted with the various natures | obeyed; and if he attempt to enforce obedi- 
and different dispositions of his scholars, and | ence, they may be sure of our protection. 
fix his plan of government accordingly. Hej In this situation of things, with almost 
will find some who will take pleasure in doing | every feeling of the parents enlisted against 
right ; he will find others to whom a word of | him, it is impossible for the teacher to govern 
caution now and then, or a gentle rebuke will | his school ; and a school without government 
be sufficient ; and others who will be restrain- | is much worse than no school. It matters not 
ed from vicieus conduct by nothing short of | how well the teacher may be accomplished in 
the dread of punishment. Some have said | literature and science, or how great may be 
that the use of the rod should be dispensed | his natural endowments; it matters not how 
with entirely in school; and I think it should | good may be his moral qualities, or how long 
be indulged in only, when the best interest of| may have been his experience; unless there 
the child is consulted, and it is found to be| be a willingness on the part of the parents, it 
indispensably necessary to his welfare. Some | is completely beyond his reach to be of any 
children there are, whose negligent parents | advantage to the children. But, perhaps, he is 
have suffered to become inured in bad_habits, | really unsuitable to have the charge of a 
until every process of reasoning, aff every school. Very well; if so, dismiss him, and 
effort of kindness to which the teacher can | procure one that is suitable. It is far better, 
have recourse, will fail to reclaim them—)in my view, to paya teacher for his whole 
these must be punished or be ruined. Punish- term, and let him suspend his school, than to 
ment, however, should never be inflicted until | let him continue it, when in reality it is worse 


‘ 


than none. The paltry sum of a few dollars 
sinks into less than nothing, when compared 
with the real worth of a good literary and 
moral education. It is incumbent upon pa- 
rents to procure a good teacher—one who is 
every way qualified for the task—one whom 
they are willing to trust with the entire con- 
trol of their children while at school ; and with 
whose government they may never interfere, 
other than to urge the children to a compli- 
ance with his wishes. Let us all adopt this 
plan, and most of the difficulties which now 
harass and perplex us on account of our 
schools will be done away. We shall soon 
cease to hear of outrages committed by un- 
governable scholars; and have the satisfaction 
of knowing that, so far as school education is 
concerned, we have done what we can do for 
the prosperity and happiness of the rising 
generation. When we consider our incalcu- 
lable amount of accountability for the conduct 
of our offspring, it seems to me we cannot 
view the subject with indifference ; but must 
be impelled to exert ourselves for their wel- 
fare here and hereafter, with increased energy 
and interest. 


1. C. K., 
Cranston, R. I. 


=== 


Permutation.— Multiply 9 by itself, or by 
any other single figure, and the two figures 
forming the product will, in each case, if ad- 
ded together, amount to 9; for example, 9 
multiplied by 9 is 81, and 8 and 1 added 
together make 9 ; so on with the other figures. 
The figures forming the amount of 1 2 4 45 
6 7 8 9, added together, (viz. 45,) will also, if 
added together, make 9. ‘The amount of the 
several products, or multiples of 9 (9, 18, 27, 
36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81,) namely 405, and the 
figures forming either the dividend, or the 
quotient, added together, make 9. Multiply 
any row of figures, either by 9, or by any one 
of the products of 9, multiplied by a single 
figure, as 18, by 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, or 81, 
and the sum of the figures of the product, ad- 
ded together, will be divisible by 9. Multiply 
the 9 digits in the following order—1 23 4 
5 6 7 8 9, by 9, or by any one of the products 
of 9 mentioned in the last sentence, and the 
products will come out all in one figure, ex- 
cept the place of tens, which will be an 0, and 
that figure will be the one which, multiplied 
into nine, supplies the multiplier ; that is, if” 
you select 9 as the multiplier, the product 
will be (except the place of tens) ; if 
you select 18, all two’s ; if 27, all 
soon. Omit the 8 in the multi 
the 0 will also vanish in the p 
it all one’s, two’s and three’s, &c., 
may be. 







The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 

A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associ- 
ation of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held on Second-day evening, 
Tenth mo. 2d, at 7 o’clock, at the usual place. 

Josern Kure, Clerk. 
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struggle. An heart in pain, on account of 
the enormous flood of impiety and immoral- 
ity, wherewith the nation is, apparently, over- 
run. A spirit filled with anxiety for a refor- 
mation in heart and practice ; that Divine 
judgment might be averted, and the souls of 
the people saved. And, indeed, what less 
could be reasonably supposed sufficient to 
detain her from her own comfortable habita- 
tion, her husband and children, publicly to 
expose herself, for such an extent of time, 
amopgst the rabble and refuse of mankind, 
and to risk the discountenance, or censure, of 
some she had a great regard for? 

In the prosecution of it, she was generally 
attended with about half a dozen Friends, who 
were pretty constant ; and, occasionally, by 
above fifty uthers ; all of their own voluntary 
motion. She was cautious of giving offence ; 
and therefore excused herself from accepting 
the attendance of such, when offered, as, from 
their particular conduct, or general charac- 
ter, might give any occasion of umbrage. 
Though, in such a public way of appearing, 
a mixture of such could not be always avoid- 
ed. 

Her practice was not, to set out by the pur- 
suasion of others, nor merely at a venture ; 
but, as she found her mind drawn to any part, 
then and there she went. And though fre- 
quently in great weakness, and, as she some- 
times said, with so small a portion of faith, it 
was but just perceivable ; yet, through the 
goodness of God, whose cause was her induce- 
ment, it arose upon every engagement, and 
incfeased to such a degree of sufficiency, there 
was no want of anything : it constantly ended 
in a never-failing supply, fully answerable to 
every exercise. 

When she met with reviling, she returned | 
it not: if she made any reply, she spoke com- 
passionately. Neither did the bulk of the 
people seem ludicrously disposed. They 
rather received her with an awful kindness, 
and sometimes appeared pleased with each 
other, to see such behaviour general. They 
were large in acknowledgments, frequent in 
expressions of gratitude, and many were much 
broken. I have often been thankfully affect- 
ed, as I stood by her, amongst them, for the 
great and apparent condescension of the Al- 
mighty, to them that sought him not. His 
goodness appeared, to me, to be largely ex- 
emplified, in giving the public so faithful a 
warning, and so favourable a visitation, And 
I have always been glad, to find the approba- 
tion and applauses she has met with, have 
not been suffered to lift her up; but that she 

has been preserved ina just and humble sense 
of her own weakness ; ever attributing all to 
Him to whom all is due: well knowing, the 
work is the Lord’s, and every right qualifica- 
ation forit, and that, whoever takes any part of 
his due to themselves, receive no addition, by 
robbing him of his honour; but certainly di- 
minish, and often utterly destroy, their own 
peace: self being the greatest, nearest, and 
therefore the most dangerous, of all deceiv- 
ers. 

The intermediate times, between her public 
services, she spent, as she had ability, in at- 























































which had gained the ascendant, after a long | tending 





THE FRIEND. 





Friends in their families. She has been 
instrumental to bring many acquainted, 
not barely in person, but also with» the 
valuable part in each other, as well as in 
themselves ; to remove the unkindly distance 
and prejudice, which subsisted, through mis- 
apprehension, between some, and to raise that 
harmonious spirit of Christianity, which en- 
gaged many of us to love one another without 
a grudge: frequently advising, to take our 
eyes off from the escapes of others, and turn 
our observation into,a constant watch over the 
motions of our own minds. 

The service of ministry lays not, wholly, in 
primary convincements: for, were it so, as 
such convincements appear but seldom, com- 
pared with the number of ministerial labours, 
the ministry would as seldom be of any good 
effect. ‘There may be altogether as great 
service, in being instrumental to bring again 
that which was driven away, to bind up that 
which was broken, to instruct the ignorant, 
strengthen the weak, comfort the feeble-mind- 
ed, recover the backsliders, and many other 
gospel duties; which she has been made ser- 
viceable in. 

Something, also, might be said, as to con- 
vincements ; for several have acknowledged 
the reach received, and apparently discovered 
the truth of it, by their very countenance, as 
well as conduct; but it requires a steady ad- 
herence to it, and a growth in it, before they 
ean rightly proceed to open profession. For, 
notwithstanding some talk of it as an easy 
thing to turn Quaker, we know, ’tis not a per- 
son’s becoming a professor of the same opin- 
ions with us, respecting doctrine and disci- 
pline, externally conforming to plainness of 
dress, and language, or doing all things, by 
imitation, ever so exact to the ancient scrip- 
tural mode, which the Truth hath brought us 
into, that will render any one a Quaker. None 
can become true Quakers, but such as are 
turned from darkness to light, by regarding 
the Word nigh in the heart, and join the so- 
ciety in the uniting power of the Spirit of 
Truth: the only foundation of the true church 
and right cement of Christian fellowship. 
Such as either come among us, or continue 
with us, upon any other bottom, are but pre- 
tenders, and not Friends. And there are, 
through divine favour, many amongst us, who 
are qualified to distinguish between the truly 
religious and the feigned professor, let his 
colouring be ever so artificial; even by the 
spirit of discerning that is given to them. 
Though, for peacesake, this sensible part of 
the Society have often sate under the burden 
of some imposers, for a time, till Providence 
has seen fit to manifest them to others. 

That a call of this public nature was far 
from being unnecessary, evidently appeared, 
from observing the incredible number of such 
as frequent no place of worship, at the sea- 
sons appointed for that purpose. Abundance, 
at such times, are pursuing their several in- 
clinations, in traversing the capital streets, or 
wandering about on parties of pleasure ; anda 
great many, from their poverty, extravagance, 
or ill education, are generally confined in or 
about their own miserable apartments, or sot- 


meetings, visiting the sick, and /ting in public houses, either for want of decent 
































apparel, or through an indisposition to reli- 
gious duty. And as these have souls immor- 
tal, of equal value with those in more favour- 
able situations, in the esteem of our common 
Creator, and compassionate Saviour ; to these, 
in that love which comes to seek and to save, 
she was often drawn; preaching the gospel 
freely to the poor; and she had great place 
with them: for such, being destitute of those 
flattering possessions and acquirements, which 
greatly contribute to the support of self decep- 
tion amongst those of prosperous circumstan- 
ces, fall more readily under conviction. I by 
no means intend this observation as of univer- 
salextent. I am sensible there are many ex- 
ceptions. Yet, it is to be feared, the general- 
ity of those above the common level, amongst 
ourselves, as well as others, are too full to 
admit a sense of want. For though affluence, 
simply considered, is no evil; yetjothrough 
the prevalence of corruption, it has proved, 
instrumentally, the bane of true religion in 
every age; and has too often had a danger- 
ous effect, in rendering the minds of its pos- 
sessors wise above the witness of Truth; pre- 
venting the weight of close concerns from 
coming near enough to them, to give them a 
right discernment of them. 

With regard to my own particular ; though 
I had before, several times, felt the spring of 
life in the ministry of our Friend; yet, when 
I first set out to attend her in this trying ser- 
vice, the unusualness of it at this time of day, 
and the cross that appeared in it, rendered me 
somewhat dubious of the rectitude of her con- 
cern, and produced a considerable degree of 
fear in my mind, upon my own account, as 
well as her’s: for I was well apprized, that 
my name must be given up to reproach, and 
my person to hazard,:in some sort. And, 
whatever any may think of it, I'll venture to 
say, in behalf of some others, as well as my- 
self, we have not gone in this great affair in 
forwardness, or insensibility; but, under a 
sense of the weight of the work, in tenderness, 
with caution, and in dread. And it has pleas- 
ed Divine Providence to give us that satisfac- 
tion and support in it, and that sanction to it, 
that we cannot but own the work is His, and 
he is magnified in it. And I am of opinion, 
that he would neither have given us peace in 
it, nor have prospered the work in her hands, 
had her engagement been the effect of decep- 


crets are with them that fear him, would, in 
such a condition, have so remarkably favoured 
hem with the sense she had concerning three 
different persons, of consideration; the short- 
ness of whose time she, with much concern, 
gave intimations of, before there was any ex- 
ternal likelihood of such a change: two of 
them appearing to be then in perfect health, 
and the third in no immediate danger. 

And now a little to you, who have been 
touched with the living spring, through her 
ministry, have tasted of its sweetness, and re- 
ceived it in that love it naturally produces in 
the sincerely-yielding mind. ‘Though the sa- 
cred writings warrant you in esteeming sach 
valuable instruments as you have been bene- 
fitted by, very highly in love; yet remember, 
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the first great standing ordinance of God, | 


through all ages is, “ ‘Thou shalt love the Lord | piness ; notwithstanding the deceitful flatteries | 
of a degenerate world, and the delusive per- 


thy God with all thine heart, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength.” Therefore ever 
reserve the throne to him. Give him the 
glory, by due submission, obedience, and sin- 
gleness.of soul towards him. Ministers are 
nothing witheut him, any‘more than others. 
Such as are truly so, place their dependence 
wholly upon him, and, through his assistance, 
keep their eye constantly to him. And though 
they are made to shine as stars, at times, in 
the firmament of his glory; yet it is only when 
the Sun of Righteousness sheds his radiance 
upon them, that they are capable of reflecting 
light upon others. And their part in it, as 
ministers, is to direct and help others up to 
the Father of lights, that they may also re- 
ceive it immediately from him, and become 
sons of the morning, and children of the day ; 
that in the new creation in Christ Jesus, it 
may be as it was in the old, when the morning- 
stars sang together, and the sons of God 
shouted for joy. 
(To be concluded.) 


= 
For ‘“* The Friend.” 
PHIPPS’S ADDRESS. 


The following address from the pen of Jo- 
seph Phipps, one of the most perspicuous and 
energetic writers in the Society of Friends, is 
recommended to the serious perusal and 
attention of the youth of the present day. 


Dear young Friends,—Let me_ request 
your attention to the following lines, The 
subject nearly concerns you. Despise not the 
counsel of one who has often looked upon you 
with tender regard, and been secretly en- 
gaged on your account, that the many gra- 
cious visitations of Divine love and mercy to 
you, might be affectionately received, and duly 
prized by you. If you sincerely embrace 
them in hu:nble resignation, and faithful obe- 
diencé, the power of Truth will preserve you, 
and the fresh springs of life increase, and 
establish you in the saving knowledge of God. 
But if you choose the ways of the world, and 
walk after the sight of your eyes, and the 
imaginations of your hearts, rejecting the 
gentle drawings and inward reproofs of his 
Holy Spirit, you not only forsake your own 
mercies for lying vanities, but also highly 
offend the Sovereign Majesty, the great Judge 
of the quick and dead, who is every where a 
present observer of our conduct, and too jeal- 
ous of his honour, to suffer, without displeas- 
ure, the froward will of the creature to have 
the preference to his just and holy will; and 
who will not force those into felicity who re- 
fuse his gracious offers. 

Unless you take up your daily cross to sel- 
fish indulgencies and carnal gratifications, you 
cannot be the disciples of Christ, nor inherit 
those enjoyments which are of a Divine and 
permanent nature. “ If ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die ; but if ye, through the Spirit, do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons, or children of God.” Rom. 
viii. To follow the Lamb, withersoever he 


suasions of corrupt nature tosthe contrary. 

The subtle enemy of your peace b with 
fair shows and plausible temptations, in things 
which, to inexperienced minds, appear of small 
concern. He knows, should he at once at- 
tempt you with manifest iniquities and -obvi- 
ous impieties, it would shock your tenderness, 
and defeat his destructive intentions. He 
therefore seeks first to ensnare you, by secret- 
ly operating upon the complacency of your 
natural tempers, and your aversion to give 
disgust ; by putting forward and heightening 
your natural desires, rather to please than to 
profit yourselves and others, in your deport- 
ment and converse; and also to betray you 
into an ill-grounded shame of godly conver- 
sation, and pious walking, and a breach of the 
due adherence to those distinguishing peculi- 
arities, which the Truth has led its faithful 
followers into, and placed as an exterior hedge 
of preservation about them. ‘These the blind 
world calls affected singularities, and clown- 
ish absurdities, and styles the disregard and 
disuse of them an innocent freedom, and pru- 
dent demeanour. Thus the insidious adver- 
sary leads first into partial compliances, and 
proceeds by making every succeeding step 
towards a captivating conformity appear tri, 
vial, and of no consequence. By this means 
he deludes the weak and unwary, gradually to 
assimilate with the world, in language, in 
dress, in behaviour, in the superfluity and folly 
of its modes and fashions, in its corrupt asso- 
ciations, and poisonous diversions ; the natural 
tendency of all which is to entangle, darken, 
and debase the mind; and, by alienating it 
from the light and life of Christ, to render it 
so unguarded as to make way for the intro- 
duction of unsuitable connections, unhappy 
marriages, and, in brief, every kind of cor- 
ruption and misery. 

Be intreated therefore to beware, in time, 


of every approach towards a false liberty in| 


the smallest matters, lest they prove introduc- 
tions to greater. Guard strictly against every 
thing that would lead you to slight the tender 
touches and convictions of Divine 


at all with temptations, is to lose ground. It 
is vain to imagine you can go what length you 
please, and no further ; that you may securely 
temporize to a certain degree, or to just such 
a pleasing point of compliance as you are now 
tempted to, in behaviour, dress, and language, 
in order to appear genteel, well bred, intelli- 
gent, polite, and to escape the disagreeable 
sensations of false shame. This leads into 
liberty, but it is the liberty of the flesh, which 
is in reality the bond&ge of corruption. 
Content not yourselves with a birth in the 
Society ; but seek to secure a birthright in 
the Truth ; without which the first will not 
avail you in the sight of God. Let the Spirit 
of Truth govern your inclinations; for to 
whatever inclination you give your affection, 
or passionately espouse, will prove your mas- 
ter. Indulge not an eager curiosity ; it led 
inah to dishonour, and became the ruin of a 
city. 


grace. | 
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Withdraw from alluring objects. ‘To tamper | 
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Be cautious of your company ; for that} walk in Truth,” 
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leads, is the only way to true and lasting hap-| will affect both your manners and character, 


and, eventually, your future state. Humour 
not the carnal mind im dressing your mortal, 
changeable, uncertain bodies, beyond what 
Truth warrants, and decency requires; for 
more is not decoration, but disguise, which in 
the ultimate runs into deformity, and admin- 
isters offence to Him who resisteth the proud, 
but increaseth grace to the humble. Flatter 
not the varity of those who look for a plural 
address to themselves, whilst they treat their 
Maker in the singular number, as if infinite 
Omnipotence was less, or less worthy, than the 
poor creature, whose very breath and being 
is not one moment at his own disposal. 

I would beseech you, who are conscious 
that you have already been turned aside or 
stumbled at the cross, proceed no further ; but 
fly to the great Redeemer, who so wonder- 
fully condescended from the heights of immor- 
tal glory, took a painful humanity upon him, 
and bled for us, that-he might bring us to 
celestial enjoyments; and for that end trod 
the most thorny paths, and left us the fairest 
example of humility, meekness, resignation, 
purity, and the most perfect plainness in every 
respect. Slight not the pattern he set, but 
follow it, for his blessed sake, and the secu- 
tity of your own happiness. Shun all the 
gilded baits, the fair-seeming caresses of a 
delusive world, in small matters as well as 
great; for they are all one in nature, though 
different in degree. Beware of the little foxes ; 
they crop the tender buddings of the vine of 
life. Studiously avoid all friendships, flatte- 
ries, formal visits, idle pastimes, and parties 
of pleasure, which in any measure lead out of 
the fear of God, divert you from daily atten- 
tion upon him, and indispose you for humble 
walking with him. 

Who, in their proper senses, would lose an 
eternal mansion in the heavenly Jorusalem 
and paradise of God, for the paltry pleasures 
and silly satisfactions which must shortly end 
in everlasting bitterness? Shall the decking of 
these perishable bodies, the vanity of this 
uncertain life, the gratification of sense, the 


| lure of idle associates, or the apprehension of 


derision from persons ignorant of the virtue 
and power of Truth, or unfaithful to it, have 
greater impression with you than the love of 
him that made you, the favour of him that 
sustains you, and a state of immutable bles- 
sedness with him inthe realms of eternal light 
and glory? Make not so miserable a choice 
and preference, but practically adopt this 
apostolic advice, “ Be not conformed to this 
world but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds, that ye may prove what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.” Rom. xii. 

To behold blooming youth renouncing those 
temptations and appearances of present ad- 
vantage, which captivate the generality of 
their cotemporaries, for the sake of that glo- 
rious Truth which leads, under the cross, to 
the crown immortal, cannot fail of béing ac- 
ceptable to God and good men. “I rejoiced 
greatly,” saith the good apostle, “ that I found 
of thy children walking in Truth.” “J have 
no greater joy than to hear that my children 


J. P. 


































































































THS FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH, 30, 1843. 


A letter from a respected Friend in Ireland 
has been received at this office, in which the 
belief is expressed that from an article which 
appeared in the last volume of our journal, an 
erroneous view of the character of the former 
mistress of Sarah (J.) Grubb may be drawn. 
The writer says, she “was one of the most 
valuable elders in her day ; and I often com- 
pared her to the accounts I had heard of your 
valuable J. E.; sound in her principles, un- 
compromising and straight-forward in her sen- 
timents as regarded the principles we as a 
Society profess; clear in discernment ; and a 
nursing mother in the church; in fact, one 
whose opinion was looked up to all over the 
nation, and in England, where she was 
known.” 

Sarah Grubb “was taken by a woman 
Friend, a widow, from England, to attend 
upon her four daughters, from Clerkenwell 
School, London, which school was under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting of London and 
Middlesex, and is now moved to Croydon,— 
she was now an apprentice. Her first appear- 
ance was certainly with these four children ; 
she had the eldest on her lap; put her down 
and was engaged in supplication. No doubt 

there might have been times that she wished 
to go to distant meetings, that tried her mis- 
tress, as it was to Sarah's care the four little 
girls were committed on the occasion of her 
mistress leaving home; but I believe it was 
very few she was prevented attending when 
her mistress was timely made acquainted with 
her concern.” 
We insert below a revised list of our agents. 
The index to vol. 16 being completed will be 


forwarded with the present number. 
LIST OF AGENTS. 
MAINE. 
Haniel Taber, Vassalborough. 
Stephen Jones, jr., Palermo. 
Isaiuh Pope, Windham. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Joseph Hoag, Weare. 
"‘Tobius Meader, Dover. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abijah Chase, Salem. 
William Hawkes, Lynn. 
Jumes Austin, Nantucket. 
~*~ William C. Taber, New Bedford. 
Stephen Dillingham, P. M., West Falmouth. 
John M. Karle, Woreester, 
Jonathan Beede, Amesbury. 
Thomas S. Gifford, Fall River. 
VERMONT. 
John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Job Sherman, Newport. 
NEW YORK. 
Mahlon Day & Co. city of New York. 
Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 
William Willis, Jericho, L. 1. 
John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 
DavideBel!, Rochester. 
Charles Field, Saw Pit. 
Joseph Bowne, Butternuts, 
‘Thomas ‘Townsend, Lowville. 
Elihw Ring, Trumansburg. 
Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 
Samuel Adams, New Paltz Landing, Ulster Co. 


THE FRIEND. 


Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. 
Isaue Mosher, Queensbury, Warren Co. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex Co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 
James Congdon, Poughkeepsie. 
NEW JERSEY. 

William W. King, Burlington. 

John Bishop, Columbus. 

David Roberts, Moorestown. 

Caspar Wistar, Salem. 

Jno. C. Haines, ‘Trenton. 

Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 

Jacob Parker, Rahway. 

Juhn N. Reeve, Medford. 

Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Malin, Whiteland. 
Charles Lippincott, Westchester. 
Joshua B. Pusey, Londongrove. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 
Thomas Wistar, jr., Abington. 
Joel Evans, Springfield. 
James Moon, Fallsington, Bucks Co. 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co, 
Jonathan Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. 


fully instructed in the various branches of a 
solid English education, viz.: Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Geography, English Gram- 
mer, Composition, History, Arithmetic, the 
Elementary branches of Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry. The charge 
for board, washing, and tuition, will be $30 
per quarter, one half payable in advance. 
Georcr M. Grover. 
Burlington, Ninth mo. 30th, 1843. 


SPRINGFIELD SCHOOL, 


Under the care of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio. 


The half yearly examination of this school 
on the studies pursued during the summer ses- 
sion, (twenty-four weeks,) will commence on 
the 28th of Ninth mo., and continue three * 
days. On the 28th the subjects will be Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Holy Scriptures, Spelling, and 
defining words, ‘Twenty-ninth, Botany, Ge- 
ography, use of Globe, English Grammar, 


2 See w act Wilmington, Reading and Writing. Thirtieth. Natural 
MARYLAND. Philosophy, Astronomy, Addresses and Reci- 


John P. Balderston, Baltimore. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 
gn Te Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. | Phe winter session will commence sixteenth 
William Davis, jr. Lynchburg. of Tenth mo. The school-house (large and 
Robert White, Barber's X Roads P. O. Isle of | airy) is but a few steps from Springtield meet- 
Wight Co, ; ing-house, where the pupils attend mid-week 
Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. meetings. Terms for tuition $4 to $10 per 


ORTH CAROLINA. : ~~ F 
Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s, Randolph Co. session of twenty-four weeks. Application 
may be made to 


Nathan Hunt, jr, P. M., Hunt’s Store. 
Lambert Moore, P. M., New Garden. 
Thomas Newby, P. M., Newby’s Bridge, Perqui- 
mans Co, 
Jonathan E. Cox, Richsquare, Northampton Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Benjamin B. Hussey, Charleston. 
OHIO. 
Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 
Eliwood Ratchtf, Mount Pleasant. 
James Stanton, Barnesville. 
Henry Crew, Richmond. 
Zadok Street, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
Llisha Stubbs, Jacksonburg, Butler Co. 
Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware Co, 
David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co, 
James W. Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan Co. 
William S. Bates, M. D., Sinithfield, Jefferson Co. 
William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 
Garret Pim, East Rochester, Columbiana Co. 
Caleb Bracken, Flushing, Belmont Co. 
INDIANA. 
Elijal Coffin, Richmond. 
Wiiliam Hobbs, Canton. 
William Hadley, Mooresville, Morgan Co. ‘ 
Richard Gordon, Spiceland. : 
Jeremiah H. Siler, Rockville, Parke Co. 
Henry Henley, Carthage, Rush Co. 
| MICHIGAN. 
| Joseph Gibbons, Adrian. 
CANADA. i —a as 
Augustus Rogers, New Market. 
Frederick fiban, Norwich, WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


— The committee to superintend the Boarding 
Foreign subscribers will receive our paper through School at West Town, will meet there, = 
Charles Gilpin, No. 5 Bishopsgate without, London. Sixth-day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock 
om A. M. 
AGENCY. The semi-annua] examination is to com- 
se Wilmi : : . |mence on the morning of Third-day, the 3d 
hn elie gn ere of the month ; and the committee on Instruc- 
B tion to meet at the school on Fifth-day evening, 
The subscriber wishes to take two boys, | at half past seven o’clock. 
members of the Society of Friends, as board- Tuomas Kruner, Clerk. 
ing scholars. They will (if required) be care-| Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1943. 


tations. Parents of pupilsand Friends gener- 
ally are invited. 


Harvey Tromas, 
Damascoville, P. O., Columbiana co., Ohio. 


WILLING’S ALLEY EVENING SCHOOL. 


The “ Association of Friends for the Free 

Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will 
re-open their evening school for coloured 
men on Second-day evening, Tenth month 
2d, in the school-house on W illing’s alley, for- 
merly occupied by them. The school for 
coloured women will be opened on Third-day 
evening, the 3d of the month, up stairs, in the 
same house. Application for admission can 
be made to either of the undernamed—or, 
ter the school opens, to the teacher. 
John C. Allen, No. 180 south Second 
street; Edward Richie, No. 245 north Third 
street; Israel H. Johnson, No. 36 north 
Front street ; Isaac C. Stokes, No. 15 south 
Second street; Nathaniel H. Brown, No. 79 
Market street ; Edward Brown, No. 48 north 
Seventh street; William L. Edwards, No. 
131 Market street; Joseph E. /Maule, No. 
277 north Second street. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo., 1843. 
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